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INDOOR PORTRAITURE. 




UST now, with the advent of winter, 
outdoor work with the camera 
practically comes to a standstill, 
and the amateur perforce turns his 
attention to indoor work. Usual- 
ly he becomes infected with the 
portrait craze, and makes many 
attempts to obtain " speaking like- 
nesses " of the members of the 
family circle, most of which are 
probably dismal failures. 

Much experience and many fail- 
ures have taught me that it is possible to produce in- 
door portraits which need no apology. Some prelimin- 
ary difficulties of lighting must first be mastered. This 
done, a fascinating field is opened up which will yield a 
rich harvest to him who tills it diligently. 

The room best suited for an improvised studio is 
one on the upper floor and on the light side of 
the house. It should be of fairly good dimensions, 
with a large window in the middle of the side wall. 
If there are other windows in the room, they must 
be darkened. The shade of the operating window 
is rolled up as far as possible, and the light excluded 
from the lower sash. For dark complexions a muslin 
screen will give better lighting than one of more opaque 
material, and if the room is on the shaded side of the 
house the muslin screen will generally obstruct sufficient 
light. Sunlight must not be allowed to fall on the sit- 
ter. The posing chair is placed about two feet from the 
window, and generally far enough back to bring the 
knees of the sitter about opposite the side of the win- 
dow. The background is placed far enough behind the 
sitter to prevent the shadow falling on it. 

The place for the camera is immediately in front of 
the sitter, with the tripod raised sufficiently to bring the 
base board on a level with the top of the head. The 
camera is tilted until the whole face is below the centre 
of the ground glass. An examination of the image 
thrown on the ground glass will show that the lighting 
is very similar to that from a skylight — that is, the light 
is strongest on the hair and falls across the face at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees, passing diagonally 
across the face from the side of the forehead toward 
the window to the opposite lower side of the face. 

It will probably be found that the shadows on the side 
of the face opposite the light are too heavy. They may 
be lightened by placing a reflecting screen of some white 
material on the shaded side of the sitter and not nearer 
than three feet. Too great a quantity of reflected light 
must be avoided, or flatness will be the result. The 
shadows are to be softly illuminated, not obliterated. 
The reflecting screen must be so placed as not to be re- 
flected in the eye of the sitter. 

In cases of dark clothing or drapery it will be found 
sufficient to obstruct the light in the lower sash, just op- 
posite the face, allowing it to pass through below to 
light up the clothing. If the light passing through the 
upper sash seems too bright or produces harsh effects and 
crude contrasts, it may be softened down by stretching 
a screen of cheese-cloth or similar material across the 
sash. 

Varying effects of lighting are produced by changing 
the sitter's position. Posing and the arrangement of 
draperies and other accessories are best left to individ- 
ual taste. 

Many little modifications, often producing charming 
and unexpected results, will suggest themselves as 
practice begets confidence. 

The exposure should be from three to six times as 
long as in outdoor work, and the developer should be 
comparatively weak in pyro to secure soft, harmonious 
negatives. In a good, strong light, and using quick 
plates with as large a stop as would give good definition, 
I have often secured charming studies of children's 
heads with an exposure of one second. Dark clothing 
and drapery necessarily lengthen the exposure. 

A few simple hints on posing may be helpful to those 
whose experience in portrait work is limited. The chin 
must be kept well up and the face line perpendicular. 
The eyes should always follow the direction of the face, 
and all contorted positions are to be avoided. For a 
three-quarter face the body should be square with the 



camera. For a full face the body should be turned 
slightly toward the window. In a profile the shoulder, 
chest or back may be toward the camera, as preferred, 
and the face may be turned toward or away from the 
window, according to the effect wanted. In three-quar- 
ter faces the light may fall either on the small or larger 
side, as preferred. 

If possible, secure a good patient model and study the 
effects of various poses, and above all things be patient, 
cheerful and expeditious, especially with the little ones. 

If the amateur " goes in " for much portrait work with 
a view camera, he will find the tripod legs a great hin- 
drance to that promptness of action which is so essential 
to success. The ordinary tripod legs do not lend them- 
selves readily to speedy changes of the camera, and the 
delay thus caused is fatal to the serenity of the sitter. 
A very simple expedient for overcoming this difficulty is 
to have a carpenter construct a wooden triangle of one- 
inch stuff. Each side is three inches wide and three 
feet long, and they are put together with half lap joints. 
A revolving bureau caster is screwed in each corner on 
the bottom, and holes are bored partly through the wood 
at each corner on the top. The tripod legs are placed 
in these holes, with the result that the camera is easily 
and quickly shifted from one position to another, with 
no necessity of a new adjustment of the legs for 
each change. This simple piece of apparatus will also 
be found extremely convenient when taking interiors, as 
it greatly simplifies the sometimes tedious operation of 
getting the camera in the best position. W. H. B. 



outside work is at a standstill, and with the exercise of a 
little taste and skill some very charming pictures are 
easily obtained. W. H. B. 

THE PHOTO-ENGRAVING PROCESSES. 



VALUABLE USES FOR BROMIDE PAPER. 



Many are the applications of bromide paper, not the 
least valuable of which is the aid it gives to the reproduc- 
tion of valuable but imperfect negatives, of which there 
is usually a goodly number in the amateur's collection. 
Thin negatives, which are useless for silver or platinum 
printing, easily give beautiful and strong prints on bro- 
mide paper by giving short exposures to a weak light, eight 
to ten seconds' exposure to a kerosene light at a distance 
of one foot being about right. If the bromide print is 
faulty it may be touched up with a lead pencil, stump or 
chalk to any extent, and when thus improved a negative 
may be made from it in the camera of any size desired 
and of any required strength. A little practice will ena- 
ble any one to produce very fine effects with ease. 
Clouds can be stumped in, lines corrected, spots can be 
removed with an eraser or concealed beneath a coating 
of chalk and objectionable features softened down. In 
some cases I have found it advantageous to get an en- 
larged print on bromide paper, and after touching it up 
to make a reduced negative from it. By this means 
much of the coarseness of the retouching is removed and 
far better results produced. 

Another interesting and valuable application of bro- 
mide paper is found in the enlarged reproduction of odd 
bits selected from large negatives. 

Many an amateur working the larger sizes of plates 
has often been disappointed to find that many of his 
large negatives failed to give picturesque prints, while at 
the same time containing bits which if isolated from the 
rest of the picture would give pleasing pictures. A con- 
tact print obtained by masking the undesirable portions 
of the negative will probably be too small to satisfy the 
grasping ambition of our amateur. 

Little difficulty will be found in obtaining enlarged 
prints of these bits on bromide paper. A short focus 
lens, an extension front to the camera and a source of 
light are all the essentials. In my own practice I use a 
wide angle lens of four-inch focus, a cone extension 
made of thin wood fitting into the front board of the 
camera and an argand lamp enclosed in a wooden box. 
In one side of the box an opening is cut somewhat 
smaller than the plates I use ; a piece of finely ground 
glass is fastened in front of this opening, and the negative 
to be enlarged being placed a few inches in front of the 
ground glass the camera is placed on the table and the 
portion of the negative to be enlarged is brought to the 
desired size on the ground glass and sharply focussed. 
The sheet of bromide paper is placed in a film carrier or 
pasted smoothly by the edges to a sheet of glass placed 
in the dark slide, and the exposure, which is somewhat 
long, is made as usual, A little practice will enable one 
to appreciate the length of exposure necessary for nega- 
tives of varying degrees of density. 

Both of these applications of bromide paper present 
pleasant occupation for the long winter evenings when 



II.— ZINCOGRAPHY (CONCLUDED). 

The former article of this series treated only of the 
engraving of line work, suitable for the stypographic re- . 
productions of drawings and engravings, and sufficiently 
explicit instructions were given to enable the beginner 
to produce engraved plates of line or stippled work. 

When, however, it is a question of producing engraved 
plates to render half tones, the problem becomes some- 
what more complicated, by the necessity that exists of 
breaking up the continuous tone gradations of a nega- 
tive taken direct from nature, from an oil-painting or a 
water-color, into gradations of cross lines or dots, in 
order to produce a half-tone block capable of holding 
and rendering the ink well. Much ingenuity has been 
displayed in the solution of the problem, and many pat- 
ents have been taken out for methods of imparting the 
necessary grain to the blocks. 

One very effective and simple method, and one which 
has the very great advantage of producing negatives 
from negatives, and positives from positives, is the pow- 
der or dusting-on process, which has so great a practical 
value that a description of it is here given. 

Cleaned and polished glass plates are coated with a 
mixture made by dissolving 150 grains of pure white 
gum-arabic, 460 grains of glucose, 31 grains of sugar, 
and 8 grains of strained honey in 3^ ounces of water 
and adding to the solution 5 drachms of a freshly made 
saturated solution of bichromate of ammonia. The so- 
lution is well filtered and used immediately. The plates 
are coated, dried by gentle heat and exposed as usual, 
care being taken that the rays of light strike the nega- 
tive at right angles. The image is developed by sifting 
powdered graphite over the film, using a No. 100 sieve. 
Those parts of the plate which have not been exposed to 
light are hygroscopic and retain the powder. After 
the first dusting all excess of powder is removed with a 
soft brush, extreme care being taken not to disturb the 
grains of powder which adhere to the lines of the image. 
The plate is again powdered. The operations of pow- 
dering and dusting are to be repeated until the image is 
fully developed. The result will be a grained negative, 
the particles of adhering graphite serving to break up 
the continuous gradations of the original negative. 

In order to remove the yellow tinge, due to the pres- 
ence of the bichromate, the "plate is immersed in a bath 
made by adding 5 drachms of a saturated solution of alum 
to 3^ ounces of alcohol Besides dissolving out the bi- 
chromate, this bath coagulates or hardens the film and 
fixes the powder. 

Plates prepared as above are used to produce the 
plate which is to be etched. 

A second method of more frequent application is to 
reproduce the original negative or to photograph the 
painting through a screen of finely ruled lines, either 
crossed or parallel. These screens, or reticulators, as 
they are called, are made by photographing a large 
sheet of fine white paper free from marks and spots, 
ruled with very fine lines, 100 to 150 lines to the inch. 
The negatives are made by the wet collodion or the 
gelatino-chloride process, and must be opaque in the 
ground and clear glass in the lines. Screens of various 
degrees of fineness are made in order to suit the different 
classes of negatives likely to be employed, and after 
being varnished with a hard, well-filtered, negative var- 
nish they are ready for use. 

As all relief processes require a reversed negative to 
produce the block, a transparency from the original 
negative must first be obtained either by the collodion 
or the gelatino-chloride processes. In either case the 
lines of the positive must be perfectly opaque and the 
lights clear glass in order to secure the best results. 

This positive is reproduced in the camera, and in 
order to impart the necessary grain, the reticulator is 
placed, as before, in front of the dark slide or behind 
the positive. In the latter case greater care must be 
taken with the focussing. 

In order to obtain a reversed negative it is necessary to 
steep the film from the glass after development or fix- 
ing, an operation which presents no difficulty if collodion 
or process gelatine plates are used, or to mount the 
lens in a box in which, and behind the lens, a mirror is 
fixed at an angle of 45 degrees. This reverses the 
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image, and where much work is to be done it is far the 
most expeditious method. 

For small, experimental work the image may be re- 
versed by placing the sensitive plate in the dark slide 
with the film toward the back of the slide, thus expos- 
ing through the glass. Care must be taken when 
focussing to make the necessary correction for the thick- 
ness of the glass. 

The grain may also be produced by chemical means. 
If a film of bichromatized gelatine or a gelatino- 
bromide plate is after exposure, development and thor- 
ough washing soaked for half an hour in twenty ounces 
of water to which one drachm of sulphuric acid has been 
added, then well washed and placed for thirty minutes in 
a saturated solution of alum, and after thorough wash- 
ing placed in water heated to 95 degrees until the film 
presents a uniformly matt surface, and finally plunged 
into cold water, a finely grained surface will be imparted. 
The character of the grain may be varied by adding 
citric, tartaric, nitric or other acids to the acid mixture 
given above, or by varying the time of contact. 

In the first article of this series a mechanical method 
of imparting a grained surface to the zinc block was de- 
scribed. This grain must not be confounded with the 
printing grain spoken of above. It has nothing to do 
with the ink-holding capacity of the plate. Its only pur- 
pose is to impart a slight tooth to the surface of the 
plate in order that the sensitive solution may flow evenly 
over it. It may be produced by placing the plate in the 
etching tray partly filled with water to which nitric acid 
has been added in the proportion of one drachm of acid 
to each quart of water, one ounce of alum being dissolv- 
ed in each quart. The tray is rocked until the surface 
of the plate presents a fine matt appearance ; it is then 
removed and washed under the tap, gently using a fine 
sponge to remove the scum formed by the acid.. The 
surface, although matt, should be perfectly smooth, and 
its color a pearly gray. If the surface is rough, the acid 
bath is too strong, and if the color is a slaty blue more 
alum must be added. 

An important detail inadvertently omitted in the for- 
mer article should be mentioned here — not because it 
is absolutely essential to success, but because it adds 
greatly to the certainty of the process and facilitates the 
preliminary inking-up of the plate previous to the first 
etching. After the development is completed, the 
plate is to be dried, slightly warmed, and when cool a 
solution of gum and gall-nuts is applied with a soft 
sponge. This solution is made by adding to each pint 
of a solution of gum-arabic in cold water two ounces of 
a solution of gall-nuts, which is made by placing two 
ounces of burned gall-nuts in an earthenware dish and 
adding twelve ounces of water. The mixture is brought 
to a boil and then allowed to simmer for six hours, the 
vessel being covered. When the solution is cool, it is 
filtered, and the proper quantity is added to the gum solu- 
tion. The purpose of this solution is to close the pores 
of the metal and so render it active to the ink. 

After the application of the gum, the plate is inked 
up until the image is intensely black, when it is dusted 
over with very finely powdered resin, a camel's-hair 
brush or a very fine-meshed sieve being used. After be- 
ing brushed over with a soft damp sponge, it is placed 
for one minute in a very weak acid bath, just strong 
enough to be perceptible to the taste. The purpose of 
this preliminary etching is simply to remove any traces 
of gum or dirt, which would prevent the shellac varnish 
from sticking to the metal. The plate is then dried with 
gentle heat, and the back, edges, margins and open 
spaces of white are protected from the action of the 
acid by a coating of shellac varnish, as already described. 

The plate is now ready for the etching, which in the 
case of relief-blocks is so delicate an operation for the 
tyro that a few additional remarks are given in order to 
prevent, as far as possible, all chances of failure. 

The first etching is the most important, for it will be 
found that sharp lines will not be produced unless suffi- 
cient depth is attained in the first etching. Too great 
a quantity of acid must be avoided. It is better to be- 
gin with a weak bath and to strengthen it if the action 
is too slow. The tray must be kept constantly rocking, 
and the etching is to be continued until the application 
of the finger nail to the inside of the margin protected 
by the varnish shows that a depth equal to the thickness 
of a visiting card has been attained. 

As soon as the first etching has reached sufficient 
depth, the plate is washed under the tap, the scum left 
by the acid being removed with a soft sponge. The 
plate is then slightly warmed, cooled and the gum solu- 



tion applied as before. When dry, the surface is gen- 
tly rubbed with a damp soft sponge ; all surface water 
is removed and the plate inked up with the leather roll- 
er. As soon as dry, it is given a liberal coating of resin, 
care being taken to cover the sides of the lines. All 
superfluous powder is removed with a brush and the 
broad whites cleaned with a sponge. 

For the second etching the bath is strengthened by 
the addition of a little Tacid and the plate etched for ten 
minutes. The plate is washed as before, and if the etch- 
ing bath was sufficiently strong, the lines will be bare 
below the ink ; if they are not, the bath must be strength- 
ened and the plate again etched for five or ten minutes. 

The subsequent etchings have been sufficiently de- 
scribed already, and we may therefore dismiss the sub- 
ject of relief etching with the hope that the instructions 
here given will prove sufficient to enable the experimenter 
to work intelligently. There is much which cannot well 
be taught in writing, and the tyro would do well to wit- 
ness the etching of a block by a practical workman. 
There are no secrets about the process, but there are 
many little dodges known to the skilful workman which 
cannot easily be given in a magazine article, but which 
are easily learned from a practical etcher. Indeed, 
many of them come naturally enough to the intelligent 
tyro whose fingers are not all thumbs. 

After what has been said, the albumen and the gela- 
tine processes are quickly described. But these will 
have to be considered in my next paper. W. H. B. 



PHOTOGRAPHIC CHRISTMAS CARDS. 

Why should we who write with light hesitate to call 
upon our cameras to aid us in sending to distant friends the sea-, 
son's good wishes ? Why not develop a merry Christmas by the 
red lantern and let the world know that we, amateurs, are not 
totally dependent on shop-cards? In the first place, let us 
avoid the shop-look of professional finish and shoe-polish gloss. 
Of course the technique must be good, but the style of mount- 
ing prints will be more satisfactory if mechanical exactness is 
disregarded. For instance, leave the edges of the mount serrated, 
and when possible use parchment rather than card-board. I like 
bromide paper better than albumen, and in some cases prefer 
"blue" to either. 

If titles, inscriptions or verses or bars of music are used, 
trace them on the film side of the negative, backward ; or else 
write plainly on a piece of paper, and place it scroll fashion cross- 
wise in the view, and photograph it with the other accessories. 
Do not introduce a great number of ideas into one small 5x8 
design, but remember good composition should not suggest 
the contents of one's rag bag. If you are so fortunate as 
to have originated, bought or borrowed a single thought for 
your card, bring it out as clearly as possible, and let it be repeat- 
ed and emphasized on every part of the picture. In musical com- 
position, as the merest tyro in harmony knows, we begin and 
end on the key-note, and this fact we amateur photographers 
are too apt to forget. 

" F 11 tell you a secret" — A boy and girl whispering — 
heads in profile or less than profile ; the lad in knickerbockers or 
kilts, the lassie in a long checked apron. Mother-Hubbard 
dresses hide the pretty curves of childish figures, and should be 
avoided when mammas will allow. Tommy holds a long 
striped stocking, well stuffed with anything — a horn sticks out of 
the top — the foot is bulged out of shape by an orange or ap- 
ple. At their feet place branches of evergreen, and behind 
them — three feet away, so as not to be too sharply focussed — a 
screen on which hemlock sprays are pinned. Grotesqueness may 
be added, if the boy had a string of pop-corn about his neck or 
some other bit of holiday "goodies"; but the picture will be 
most agreeable if kept simple. 

"I wish you a Merry Christmas." — Pin on your wall 
the cabinet photograph of your favorite niece or nephew ; cover 
the edges of the card with smilax, and make as large a copy as 
you can with your camera. This should be done indoors, near a 
window, with a Carbutt B plate ; ten seconds will be a long expos- 
ure. Several photographs can be grouped in this way, with any 
little verse under, in decorative style, about them. The edging of 
green tracery gives an excellent effect. 

" Under the Mistletoe Bough." — The heads of two 
children with' the mystic branch held over them gives the time 
honored idea here of the Christmas kiss. 

The Christmas Fagot. — There is a custom in Dev- 
onshire which gives a hint for a Christmas card. The bell- 
ringers make a huge bundle of sticks, each one contribut- 
ing his withes, and this is carried into the vicarage and 
burned on the hearth, while the old men sit about smoking 
long pipes called churchwardens. There is some superstition 
associated with the burning of these twigs, but in spite of 
omens, the ale and pipes bring good cheer. A picture of these 
fagots with a long pipe or two, with the heads of some of the 
old ringers themselves, would compose well, I think, for an in- 
ternational Christmas card ! 

" She is seeking Him now, so they tell me ; 
All children she loves in His name ; 
In some child still hoping to find Hint, 
Though 'twas ages ago that He came" 

Babousheka, the old woman who personifies Santa 
Claus to Russian children— she who eternally wanders over the 
earth, looking into every cradle, doomed to disappointment al- 
ways, because she refused long ago to show the Magi the way 



when they were journeying from Persia to Bethlehem via Russia 
— may be easily personified by any one dressed like an ancient 
dame, perhaps with a pack on her back, usually carrying a 
broom ; for she was sweeping when the Wise Men knocked at 
her door. Place a child or two in the distance. 

" Adestes Fideles." — If one is ambitious after a study 
from the old masters, a young girl with Madonna-like face and 
long hair may be posed with a child on her lap. The acces- 
sories must of course be few, and hay strewn on the floor will be 
enough to give the suggestion of the manger and the cattle. 
Choristers in their cottas and cassocks should be placed sing- 
ing boy fashion, with open books in their hands. 

A Dickens Card. — "A pudding like a speckled can- 
non-ball, so hard and firm, blazing in half a quartern of ignited 
brandy and bedight with Christmas holly stuck in the top. Oh ! 
a wonderful pudding !" We have all eaten such an one, and this 
year let us photograph it, send a 4 x 5 slice to each friend with 
all the season's good wishes, and " God bless us every one !" 

Adelaide Skeel. 
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RECENT ART BOOKS. 
The Cathedrals of England and Wales is 

another large and handsome and seasonable book, issued by 
E. P. Dutton & Co. As Bishop Potter says in his short preface, 
" The least devout mind owns the spell of a cathedral," and 
many travelled Americans will, doubtless, be glad to possess a 
book full of illustrations of the most famous of the English ca- 
thedral churches, and of quaint stories concerning their origin 
and history. The latter, in this case, are from the pen of Charles 
Whitley, B.A., and will be found very readable. The large 
plates, of which there are many, are in colors, a mistake, we 
think, for such plates look best at a distance. But the still more 
numerous smaller illustrations, printed in grayish tones, while 
occasionally lacking in decision, help, with the beautiful type and 
paper and careful press-work, to make a page which is very pleas- 
ant to the eye. We would instance as among the best of these 
the drawings of Winchester Cathedral and St. Alban's Abbey on 
page 11 ; the view of St. Paul's dome on page 52 ; that of St. 
Asaph's on page 46, and the Close of Sarum, which decorates a 
blank page. 

Madonnas by Old Masters is the title of a large 

and handsome holiday volume published by Frederick A. Stokes 
& Brother. It contains photogravures of ten paintings of the 
Madonna by Raphael, Murillo, Guido Reni, Holbein and Cor- 
reggio, some of them apparently reductions of the excellent 
photographs of Braun, and others processed from old mezzotints 
or from crayon drawings. We mention this for the information 
of Mr. Ripley Hitchcock, whose preface contains a passage which 
would lead one to think he did not know that these are not exact 
fac-similes of the originals, without the intervention of another 
personality. In view of the facts, the passage in question must 
be said to be misleading. Mr. Hitchcock does help matters by 
pointing out that " the copper photogravure plate permits the 
correction with the artist's needle of the imperfections of the 
mechanical process." Doubtless these imperfections in the pres- 
ent case are numerous ; but the etcher's work does not improve 
them. The cover, in heavy canvas and white and gold, and the 
general make-up of the book are excellent. 

Important New Etchings, by American artists, 

is the somewhat vainglorious title of a collection of seven plates, 
published by Frederick A. Stokes & Brother. These etchings 
are : " The East River, from Brooklyn," by C. A. Piatt ; " What 
O'clock is it ?" — two boys blowing dandelions— by J. D. Smillie ; 
" Lucile" — a not very successful female head — by St. John Harper ; 
" Tokens" — a young woman looking at a jar full of peonies— by 
C. D. Weldon ; "Uncle Remus and the Little Boy," by E. W. 
Kemble; "Sailing Toy Yachts," by Otto H. Bacher; and "A 
Political Marriage," by J. A. Mitchell, which we noticed when a 
proof was sent to us a year or so ago. Several plates, though 
most certainly not "important," are nevertheless agreeable, 
especially those of Messrs. Piatt, Weldon and Mitchell. Mr. 
Ripley Hitchcock has provided some text to each, and the pub- 
lishers have done their duty in the way of paper and printing. 

New England Artists is a collection of biograph- 
ical sketches of painters now living in New England, mostly in 
Boston, by Frank T. Robinson, and is published by Samuel E. 
Cassino. The list includes Appleton Brown, J. H. Caliga, 
Thomas Allen, W. B. Closson, Foxcroft Cole and many others, 
but does not include some names generally held in greater esteem 
than any of these. The writer, in a short preface, intimates that 
some of the painters omitted in the present volume may find a 
place in another which he has in preparation. The short bi- 
ographies appear to have been carefully compieed, and are in 
general agreeably written. They are illustrated with good pen- 
and-ink portraits, and two or more vignettes and a full-page 
photogravure or etching from each artist's works. These pictures 
are, of course, uneven in merit ; but the printing is, in most 
cases, considerably better than ordinary. The type, paper and 
general make up are all that could be required. 



MINOR HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS. 
After Noontide is a little volume of mingled prose 

and verse, culled by Margaret E. White from the pages of ancient 
and modern authors who have taken cheerful views of the pleas- 
ures, possibilities and hopes of old age. Holmes, Longfellow, 
Theodore Parker, James Martineau, Orville Dewey, William 
Mountford and Sir Thomas Bernard yield the most frequent 



